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For the following ingenious Parrallel between Appr- 
L 


sox and JoHNsSON, the two great masters of the Peri- 
odical style, we are indebted to a correspondent in 
England, whose sword and pen are both nobly em- 
ployed, and who can shine in the studious cloister, 
with net less brilliancy, than in the ‘ tented field.” 


«“ Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well.” Pope. 


Sir, 

The history of English literature has not afford- 

ed an instance af such opposition of opinion among 
individuals, as the style of Addison, when compar- 
ed with that of Johnson. <A brief account of the 
probable causes, which conspired to produce these 
jarring sentiments, will form the present inquiry. 
' The two or three reigns, immediately preceding 
that of Queen Anne, had produced men possessing 
all the acute and energetic powers of the human 
mind. A Bacon had furnished the scaffolding, 
whence the most magnificent and durable structure 
of the system of the universe, founded on the 
eternal Jaws ef nature, was to be raised by the im- 
mortal Newton, and a Locke had taught men to 
dare to think. 

The wits in the reign of the second Charles were 
not inferior to any which succeeded them ; the pulpit 
explained the words of eternal life in a tone of elo- 
quence, with a depth and energy of reasoning, not 
surpassed by any age er nation; and the harmony 
of verse, under the varied and modulating cadences 
of Dryden, gave a new character to our poetry. 
The mind of man had attained its full vigour, and 
ease and elegance of expression alone seemed 
wanting in either verse or prose. Pope gave the 
last finish to the smoothness of rhyme, and it was 
left to the taste of Addison, to give the final 
touches to our prose, when our language appeared 
to have received its last polish. Its charms were 
so powerful, under the masterly hand of the latter, 
that a general love of books was diffused over the 
nation, and its effects, in a series of periodical 
essays, seemed to possess all the blandishments of 
magic, through all ranks of life, male as weil as 
female. Such was the state of literature at the 
commencement of the last reign, and [england was 
justly acknowledged, by the surrounding nations, 
as the great teacher of moral wisdom, when a new 
candidate arose, of gigantic endowments, who 
claimed from his country fresh evidences Of its re~ 
gard: a genius superior, in intelie¢t, to his ac- 
complished predecessor, and not inferior in acquire- 
ments, who introduced a phraseology new as it was 
lorcible, and, in accuracy and precision, surpassing 
even the manly vigeur of Dryden. But wiiile 
forcign lands were enlightened by the acknowledged 
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superiority of our talents, as ethic writers, a dis- 
pute arose, at home, concerning the respective merit 
of the two styles, and the admirers of each argued in 
defence of their favourite, with all the rancour of 
implacable disputants. The generation of Addison 
had not yet passed away: the partiality acquired in 
their early youth, for their favourite, was sanction- 
ed by the judgment ef maturer age, and the force of 
habit confirmed this fondness for their first instruc- 
tor. Their children, too, were taught to admire 
what they daily heard praised; and, in process of 
time, even their progeny was infected with the 
epidemic of justly-merited admiration. Nor was 
this all: Addison, a Christian in practice as well as 
precept, while he lived, afforded an axample in his 
death, which changed admiration for the writer 
into reverence for the saint; and the most exalted 
philosophers of Greece and Rome, whose names 
where handed down in blazoned triumph to posteri- 
ty, faded in the comparison. But a considerable 
number of these last, the grand-children of the con- 
temporaries of Addison, had acquired a portion of 
self-sufficiency from the writings of his rival, and 
many, who possessed only a moiety of the talents 
of their elder teacher, began to criticise his style, 
and to bestow upon it the epithets of feeble and 
inert. 

As yet, the presumption ef these inferior genius- 
ses was heard more in conversation than seen in 
books. There were others, however, and they 
formed the majority, who would not tamely suffer 
these indignities offered to Addison, to pass un- 
punished, and they retaliated upon their adversaries, 
by a keenness of attack bordering on malignancy, 
upon the writings of the new candidate. Thus, 
while the ashes of Addison were yet warm, and his 
fame had reached its pinnacle, did this rival ap- 
pear—-dimly appear, through the gloom with which 
obscurity and poverty had enveloped him; possess- 
ing a soul, vast in its conceptions, and an intrepi- 
dity to combat prejudices, which had taken deep 
root, and still held the human mind under subjec- 
tien. He seemed to stand alone, on the theatre of 
our world, as a giant of forbidding and turbulent 
aspect, with uplifted arm, to smite fronts unused 
to assault. Yet was his heart generous, kind, and 
forgiving. Fearless, ardent, persevering, anxious, 
unremitting, he encountered error in all its shapes, 
and he gave a death-blow to affectation wherever 
he found it: he tore the mask of falshood from 
brows where it had grown venerable from the 
sanction of ages, and vice trembled at his approach 
in all her lurking places. Such was Johnson. 


Thus, struggling with two of the greatest evils, 
poverty and disease, he scarcely opened upon his 
contemporaries, in a faint flash of intellectual light, 
when the sunshine that ushered him in prepared a 
close, which was to doom him to perpetual oblivion. 
But not so: clouds: and darkness only gave addi- | 
tional splendour to his rays, when the hour arrived | 
that he burst forth like the sun in a foggy morning, 
chasing the vapours of night before him; teaching | 
men at once how to think, and how to live. Let 
not the admirers of Addison imagine this picture 
overcharged; he was the dawn that ushered in the 
day-prime of Johnson, and his easy and elegant 
cempositions smoothed the way for the energy and 





compact vigour ef expression, which alone was 
equal to substantiate the images of the former, and 
clothe the profundity of his thoughts in becoming 
attire. Had Johnson lived anterior to Addison, his 
readers would have been confined to the shades of 
academic groves, and his works, like the immortal 
poem of Milton, would have been doomed to “ steal 
its way, in silent progress,” to after times. 

_ Something of what the language was in the 
time of Dryden, making the preper allowances for 
the acquisitions it had received at different periods, 
Johnson found in his own, and he enriched it, as 
the former had done before him, with new energies 
of speech, and new combinations of expression, he 
gave to it a copieusness and grandeur beyond that 
of any modern tongue, and, though it be capable 
of still new auxiliaries, yet he who may wish to 
acquire a name by a fancied improvement upon 
the sublime and lofiy style ef Johnson, or thinks 
that he can give greater ease and simplicity, to the 
graces of Addison, will be in danger of swelling 
into bombast, or sinking into insipidity; while a 
happy medium may be formed from both. 

To those who are fond of literary disquisitions of 
this kind, a more particular investigation of the 
merits of the two men, as writers, as well as a 
more minute discrimination of their characters, 
may net prove unacceptable: it may also teach the 
zealots for both to consider each other with more 
kindness of regard, when they are led to reflect 
that taste, as an appetite, does not differ more, in 
men of equal bodily health, than intellectual does 
in men of the same understanding». and that, when 
either is put into the balance of opinion, each will 
value his own standard as the true criterion. 

It has been already observed, that the state of 
| literature, when Addison began his career as a pe- 
riodical contributor to the republic ef letters, was 
favourable to the plan he preposed to pursue; a 
plan which he borrowed from the Italians—satisfied 
with the beneficial effect they had produced on the 
posterity of the ancient Romans, and encouraging 
the hope that a similar success would crown his 
endeavours in his own country. He could not but 
be conscious that he was eminently qualified to 
Shine in the new character he was about to assume. 
To a very uncommon portion of wit and humour, 
he united siudy and application; he had acquired a 
knowledve of courts, as he had of men, not from 
books, but from his own observation.—~He had made 
the modern as familiar to him as the dead lan- 
suages, and he was a complete master of both. To 
crown the whole, and that no grace might be want- 
ing to give a finish to his attainments, he united to 
all his other accomplishments the advantages of 
traveh—Thus gifted, he presented himself, as a 
moral! instructor, to his admiring countrymen, and 
the effect of his endeavours, upun their manners 
and morals, was unexampled. 


—. 





Happily, perhaps, for his country, and the honour 
of our language, his invincible basifulness pre- 
vented him from distinguishing himself in familiar - 
conversation; fer, however his virtue may have 
elowed, and his wit sparkled, with wine, it mray be 
questioned whether the greater portion of the in- 
comparable satire we find in his writings would not 
have evaporated in the exhilarating hoursof festive 
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mirth, and what is made immortal in his works, 
might have escaped in the fugitive fumes of the 
bottle. 

All the circumstances of Addison’s life were as 
dissimilar from Johnson’s, as the turn of his ge- 
nius, and the style of his writings, though both 
pursued the same track. He who knew human 
nature, “ from the surface of affectation to the 
depths of stratagem,” like Addison, was particular- 
ly qualified for a moral satirist, and the temper of 
his mind led him to follow the bent of his genius. 
in insinuating his precepts by all the charms of se- 
ductive persuasion, which the embellishments of 
the happiest vein of wit that ever man inherited 
empowered him to exert. When he began to 
write, there was a comparatively small number of 
readers among his countrymen, and they were con- 
fined chiefly to colleges and men of learned pro- 
fessions. ‘Io spread a taste for books among the 
middle ranks of life, and give the other sex an op- 
portanity of mingling in literary discourse; to in- 
fuse a practical morality into all descriptions and 
understandings cf men, in a style “ familiar, but 
not coarse, and elegant, but not ostentatious.” was 
the glory of Addison. Hence he justly became 
the favourite of his own nation, the admiration of 
foreigners, and an object of universal respect and 
gratitude for succeeding ages. 

Johnson, whose manners were as ungracious as 
his soul was lofty, whose mind was tinctured with 
a constitutional melancholy, the effect of heredi- 
tary disease, was not constituted by nature to suc- 
ceed as a mere pleasing moralist; the terrific 
construction of his nerves giving to his understand- 
ing a most irritable and rigid tone. He found our 
style such as has been described, when it appeared 
to have reached the summit of perfection, from 
every decoration which the united aid of poetry 
and prose could bestow upon it. He, however, 
seems to have thought otherwise, and to have con- 
sidered our idiom and phraseology as too loose and 
undefined; and exactness, tenacious like his, sought 
a more nervous energy, to give it the perfection of 
which he deemed it capable. Didactic moraiity, 
like his, demanded, he conczived, a more technical 
expression, and havag made the etymology of 
words his particular study, he was resolved to fence 
his style both against the fluctuations of fashion 
and the innovations of time, and, by a more scien- 
tific use of language, ‘to leave a standard ot his 
mother tongue in perpetuity to his nation. Hence 
that part of the public not qualified to appreciate 
his merits, always the largest portion in every com- 
munity, gave to his diction the epithets of harsh, 
elaborate, and pedantic, and to his periods, those 
of inflated, pompous, and affected, when a better 
acquaintance with the improvements of which our 
style was susceptible, might have taught them that 
what is technical is not necessarily pedantic, ner 
that which is nervous and pointed, elaborate; just 
as little as that which moves with dignified and 
measured pace, is inflated and pompous, or that 
solemnity is affectation. It must be allowed that 
Johnson, like Milton, if really he had the power, 
which may be justly questioned, never practised the 
art of giving grace to trifles, though no man, anci- 
ent or modern, possessed the talents like him, of 
extracting morality from every incident of life, and 
every appearance in nature. He seemed to delight 
more in ratiocination than sensation—to trace the 
growth of reason, than the pregress of passion. 
tence he preferred strength of argument to the 
persuasives of sentiment: but it is to be feared that 
« more powerful incentive to censure, and which 
more frequently perverts the judgement than is 
willingly allowed, an incentive which lies deep in 
human nature, had its share with the epponents 
of Johuson.— There is a malignity in the mind of 
man, which gathers strength from grey hairs, which 
kindles into a blaze of acrimony when inveterate 
prejudices are attacked, and life would sooner be 


given u> than part with them. He, in whem long | 
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admiration has begat fondness, will be unwilling 
to be convinced that his fondness and admiration 
have been sometimes misplaced. Thus it fares 
with a favourite author, as with a favourite mistress ; 
having fixed our choice on an unworthy one, we 
blush to acknowledge it even to ourselves. 

With a manly, a magnanimous superiority of 
mind, truly heroic, Johnson waged eternal war with 
the literary prejudices of his time, fearless of 
blame, and indifferent to praise, which he could 
hardly expect; wor could the authority of any 
name, however respectable for talent, or elevated 
by lnrth, skreen the object, where faulty, from the 
penetrating shaits of his wit, whether in  xpres- 
sions, diction. ot sentiment, and much less in truth, 
either as counected with morals or literature. A 
writer, too, carnest like him to inculcate the pre- 
cepts he taught, and always didactic, disregarded 
the usual deference paid to the opinions or passions 
of his readers; and he was equally disdainful of 
courting, as he was of flattering either. The supe- 
riority of his mind was too much felt in all his writ- 
ings, to afford pleasure to readers of fastidious deli- 
cacy, whose selt-iove had been pampered by authors 
who went before him. As he did not write to the 
ignorant, he mace sure suffrage of the learned, till 
time should have made his language familiar to all 
classes; and to all this must be added the prejudi- 
ces raised against him as a party writer, inevitable 
to every man who ventures his fame on the troubled 
ocean of politics. 

It is from causes like these, weak in their com- 
mencement, that the tongues and pens of man have 
been infected with the poison of vipers, and philo 
sophy, from being an assuager, has been perverted 
into an inflamer of the passions. To conclude, 
Johnson was born with an understanding that pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the great teacher of mankind 
in the abstract, as Addison was in the detail; his 
s‘udies, and intense labour of thought, qualified 
him for universal criticism, whether on hfe, on 
manners, or composition, and he exercised it with 
all the spirit and acute research of Aristotie, and 
with an eloquence superior, in sublimity and pers- 
picuity, to Longinus.—Happily for Addison and 
himself, they lived to see their respective styles 
imitated, though in a superior degree, by the con- 
temporaries of the latter, whose manner was caught 
by the softer, with a facility scarcely inferior to the 
other sex. Addison scarcely lived to see one Lady 
Wortiey, Johnson to enjoy the happiness of the 
society of many. But his diction now has become 
incorporated into our language, and forms our 
colloqutal speech, and they who attack it with most 
effect, forget the armory whence they borrowed 
their weapons. In a discrimination of this kind, it 
would be uncandid to omit the panegyric which the 
brightest genius of a neighbouring nation bestowed 
uper the eloquence of Johnsen’s parliamentary 
speeches, as they were given by him in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine of that period, when the author, 
living in a garret, was unknown even in his own 
country —* that the eloquence of the British senate 
rivalled the purest of Greece, in its most illustri- 
ous days.” But both authors have gone to the 
audit of their accounts, where their real merits 
have been weighed in the scales of eternal justice, 
and what excited the cavils of their fellow mortals, 
is as dust in the balance. 

B. B. 
=== 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE MOST REMARKABLE VISIT TO ENGLAND, &c. 


[Coatinued. ] 
July 25. 
There are some acquaintances, says Goldsmith, 
whom it is no easy matter to shake off. In walk- 
ing this morning towards Temple Bar, I was 
recognized by Mr. Manuscript, who, catching my 
hand, overwhelmed me with his protestations oi 





happiness at the encounter, 














The costume of my literary friend was more ge 

plorable than ever. His black coat had not seal 
brushed since our last interview; the breach in 
his Galligaskins was not repaired; his jinen Was 
marvellously foul, and his looks more pale and 
emaciated than before. 
In pursuing our walk, we passed the shop of 
Mr. a celebrated bookseller and purchaser of 
manuscripts. He was standing béfore his door, 
My friend bowed to him, but his bow was disregar. 
ded. “ I well know the reason,” said my compa. 
nion, “ of that man’s reserve. Ll once borrowed a 
shilling of him, and his memary is tenacious.” 

And now it was with misery that I went fop. 
ward. My new acquaintance had seized my arm, 
and I would rather have come in contact with a 
chimney-sweeper. I was, however, relieved frem 
his importunities by the merest good fortune. On 
eoming to Charing Cross he espied a bailiff lying 
in wait for him behind a post; and immediately 
letting go my arm, he took to his heels, and ming. 
led with the multitude. Sze me servavit Apollo, 

July 27, 

Having some books to purchase of a bookseller 
in Pater-Noster-Row, I walked thither this morn. 
ing, and when I had done my business, I sat down 
to a comfortable breakfast, in the Chapter Coffee 
House. 

This house will ever be interesting to literary 
nien, as it was the place to which Chatterton re. 
sorted when he hunted after oddities. But of 
the multitudes. who flock to this Coffee House, 
how few take any interest but in the politics, the news 
or scandal of the day. A kiadred genius of Ger- 
many shall mourn in elegy the fate of Chatterton, 
when his countrymen shall sit, without emotion at 
the table where he conceived and embodied his 
thoughts. 

L have ever considered myself peculiarly fortu- 
nate, that fate made me independent of booksellers, 
The British booksellers would long ago have des- 
troyed all genius, were it not a quality, that ac- 
quires new energy from constraint. 

When an Author presents himself to a booksel- 
ler with his manuscript in his hand, the first inves- 
tigation of the purchaser is to ascertain how many 
pages the work will make of printed sheets; and 
he instantly has recourse to numerical inquiry, re- 
gardless of the emotions of the Man of Genius, 
who is astonished that after all the diligence with 
which he has laboured sn systematizing his thoughts, 
and polishing his periods, that it is not the quality, 
but quantity of his performance, which conciliates 
regard. 


The Manuscript is now reposited with the book- 
seller, who reads and yawns, till he is called from 
his back parlour into his shop, where the sale ofa 
pocket book or a tweezer case obliterates from his 
memory every passage he has read, however re- 
markable for justness of thought, or elegance of 
diction. 





Mean while, the imagination of the Author is not 
inert. He feasts his famcy with delicious dreams. 
He contemplates the beokseller reading his perfor- 
mance, and sensibly affected with his favourite 
passages. His heart dances with joy, and he hails 
with impatience, the moment, that is te reward his 
labour with emoiument, and satisfy his vanity with 
praise. | 

In four days the Man of Genius was to call on 
the bookseller and all his nights are sleepless, till 
the important day arrives. He is true to the hour. 

You have read, Sir, my manuscript. 

I have. . 

And what think you of it, Sir. 


Why I think that as to the theuchts, the senti- 
ments, the language, the diction, and all that sort 
of thing—it ts fair, very fair. But it is nota work, 
which would se// now. Was I to print an edition 
of it, I should find the work a drug. Here is yeur 
manuscript, Sir, I—J—{—le—1 decline it. 
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Ye Muses, who stroll on Parnassus, or behold 
jour sweet forms in the waters of Helicon, grant 
ine words to describe the feelings of the Man of 
Genius : ; ; 

Contempt, when sincere, ever discovers itself in 
jiencee He snatches up his manuscript, retires 
githout speaking, and well for him It 1s, there is no 
dif in the neighvourhood, from which he may 
brow himself, and be dashed to pieces. 

: Vanished are his visions! 
Sunk is his greatness ! 
adhe walks though the city a hermit amid crowds. 
July 30. 

Looking into the Quarto Edition of Lord Ches- 
wrfield’s Letters to his son, I could not repress my 
qiles, at the contents of the Index. ‘“ Hume, 
his Essays recommended. Hlenriade its character. 
\onsey (Dr.) his powders of service to Lord 
chesterfield. Nails, directi¢n for cutting ofthem. 
(id Hock, where the best is to be met with. 
Marriage, a Separation the only lasting peace be- 
ween a man and his wife.”’ 

Was this the idea of his Lordship on the subject 
{ matrimony? Alas! in what schcol of licentious- 
rss did he imbibe it. With such reasoners pos- 
gsion weakens love, and discontent never fails to 
gter at the breach. But thisis empty talk. He, 
sho ceases te love after possession, has never had 
;pure flame lighted up in his heart. Oh! my 
hederica! such were not eur sentiments, we ad- 
ritted not such thoughts when enjoying the health- 
il gales of Pyrmont we interchanged together 
te glance of happiness! Poor Frederica! how 
yuldst thou laugh, when our William would 
gmetimes stand upon his head, and set Bijou bark- 
ngatsocomicasight! Never, never, will a more 
\issful couple walk arm in arm. 

















August 1. 

Attracted by the serenity of the morning, | 
tot to saunter and speculate in Saint James's 
ik. Here I found the pkiegmatic sitting in si- 
ince on the benches, the Quid Nuncs swallowing 
mth avidity the news, the courtezan discovering 
kt profession by her eyes, the spendthrift count- 
ne the trees, while the panders to his prodigatity 
vie at dinner, and nurse maids pacilying, with 
ind promises, the squalling t.fants in their arms! 

i Auguré 3. 
There is nothing more capricieus than popular 
troure Buonaparte is for a while iorgoiten and 
Hatfield engrosses the conversation of (hy day. It 
ithe general opinion he will be hanged. 

Of Hatfield, his impostures and scductions a 
wel might be macs; and, om my return to Gers 
nany I propose to exemplify in his Listory, “that 
wunesty is the best policy. 

Whatever is domestic aiways interests because 
e scenes are easily received into the imagination 
id assimilated to those of cur own life. For the 
tgociations of statesmen, or intNgues of courts, | 
are very little, but my passicns are awakened 
then 1 behold Innecence, which is ever unsuspect- 
ty, a prey to the arts of Villainy. 

Hatfield having levied contributions on the public, 
ad contracted debts he was unable to pay, wasthrown 
ilo a jail, where he continued seme years, cistin- 
tuished from his fellow prisoners, by the elegance of 
tis dress, the suavity of his manners, and the superi- 
tity of his attainments. What a fine time had 
latheld new for moral reflection; and, when it is 
bld that he read, wrote, and meditated. one weuld 
Xppose it was likely he would come out of jail a 
ter man than he went in. No such thing. 
“Ning his debts discharged by a young lady, wi.o 
ited end fell in leve with him, he led his benefact- 
"sto the altar, had by her several children, and 
Mile her fortune lasted, lived without reproach. 
lutthe fortune being exhausted, he abandoned his 
ey and, once more had recourse to dishonesty 
* aliving, 
th aone horse chair, and with a few guineas in 
‘pessession, he pursued his way into a remote 
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part of England, where, being unknown, he could 
practise those arts of deception for which he was 
so eminently qualified by nature and education. 

It is become fashionable among the great to 
visit the lakes of Cumberland; so assuming the 
name of Col. Hope (the brother of a neble Lord) 
he drove towards Keswick. But he was deter- 
mined also to this spot by another motive. 

Hatfield had read in the Gentieman’s Magazine 
“ A Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes,” in which a 
writer of some powers drags out from the cbscu- 
rity of Buttermere a young maid of exquisite beau- 
ty, and, through the medium of his page, holds 
her up to the profane gaze of every rake in the 
kingdom. It is difficult to say which of the two 
most deserves to be hanged; Hatfield, or the Au- 
thor of“ A Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes.” 

Hatfield arrives at the Lakes and being asked his 
name, very comically replies, My name is acom- 
fortavle one for it is Hope. 

The people at the Inn believed it; the intelli- 
gence of Col. Hope’s arrival is quickly diffused, 
and one open mouth’d blockhead swallows it from 
another, like the blacksmith in Shakspeare leaning 
on his hammer. 

The beauty of Buttermere, whom the Author 
of the Fortnight’s Ramble first made known to the 
world, is called Mary Robinson, and Hatfield, the 
better to ingratiate himself in her favour, takes up 
his quarters under the roof of her father and me- 
ther, who keep a public house. 

‘here was some disparity in the ages of John and 
Mary; for John Hatfield was forty-five and Mary 
Robinson only twenty three. Stil] he whispers the 
tender tale of love into the ear of the credulous 
Mary and his sighs rejoice the hearts of the sim- 
ple parents, who exclaim, clasping their hands, 
“ who would have thought it? the son of a Lord 
pay his addresses to our own Mary!’’ 

Many swains had sighed for Mary before, and 
Love begetting Poetry, they had been delivered by 
a pencil on the window shutters of the ale house. 
But their verses were the incondita of Virgil’s 
Alexis; and Hatfield out rhym’d them with his 
diamond on the window glass. 

Hatfield was eager to gain possession ef Mery 
Robinson’s person, and having made the most 
assiduous inquiries among the neighbours into the 
circumstances of her character, and finding her 
virtue not less pure than unsunned snow, he con- 
take her as the wife of his bosom ! 

Fiatheld now departs for Longtowa with his 
lovely bride, amid the ecclamations of men, women 
and But first he franks several Ietters, 
n virtue of Col. Hope being member-for Linkith- 
gow, and getsa draft cashed for /30. ' 

Mr. end Mrs. Hope arrived at Longtown, where, 
it being Sunday, they go to Church, and the hus- 
band fills every breast with reverence at his exem- 
plary piety! On their return to Buttermere, re- 
ports are circulated te the discredit of the Soz disant 
Col. Hope, and Mary is seized with fears and suspi- 
cions. 

Judge Harding, a descendant from Caractacus, 
passing through Keswick, had heard of Col. Hope 
and his marriage; and being personally acquainted 
with him, he, in a letter of congratulation, desired 
the honour of his company at dinner. 

Hatfield, on veceiving this letter observed that 
Mr. Harding had mistaken him for one of his 
brothers ; but, ordering horses, he repaired to Kes- 
wick, where, being admitted to the presence of the 
judge, he made a bold denial that he hed ever 
personated Col. Hope ; and one, who had been his 
intimate at Buttermere, gave evidence tothe same 
purport, the judge, however, was not so creduious as, 


Se, Be 
CHudren. 


unembarrassed behavieur ef Liutficld and the he 
of his associate, whoin by promises he bad maaile 
subservient to him, a warrant was issued,.ald Hag 
field was committed to the care of a constable.<J 


[Te be Continued.] 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
(Continued.) 


TO THE REY, WILLIAM UNWIN. 
My Dear friend, 

It is hard upon us striplings, who have uncles 
still living (N. B. I myself have an uncle still alive), 
that those venerable gentlemen should stand in our 
way, even when the ladies are in question ; that I, 
for instance, should find in one page of your Let- 
ter a hope, that Miss Shuttleworth would be of 
your party, amd be told in the next, that she is en- 
gaged to your Uncle. Well, we may perhaps never 
be uncles, but we may reasonably hope that the 
time is coming when others, as young as we are 
now, shall envy us the privileges of old age, and 
see us engross that share in the attention of the 
ladies, te which their youth must aspire in vain. 
Make our compliments if you please, to your sis- 
ter Eliza, and tell her, that we are both mortified 
at having missed the pleasure of seeing her. 

Balloons are so much the mode, that even ir 
this country we have attempted a balloon. You 
may possibly remember that at a place called Wes- 
ton, a little more than a mile from Olney, there 
lives afamily, whese nameis Throckmorton. The 
present possessor of the. estate, is a young man 
whom I remember a boy. He has a wile, who is 
young, genteel and handsome. They are Papists, 
but much more amiable than many Protestants. 
We never had any intercourse with the family, 
though ever since we lived here, we have enjoyed 
the range of their pleasure-grounds, having been 
favoured with a key, which admits us into all. 
When this man succeeded to the estate, on the 
death of his elder brother, and came to settle at 
Weston, I sent him acomplimentary card, request- 
ing the continuance of that privilege, having ’till 
then enjoyed it by favour of his mother, who on 
that occasion went to finish her days at Bath. You 
may conclude that he granted it, and for about two 
years nothing more passed between us. A fort- 
night ago, I received an invitation in the civilest 
terms, in which he told me, that the next day 
he should attempt te fill a balloon, and if it would 
be amy pleasure to me to be present, should be 
happy to sce me. Your Mother and I went. 
The whole country were there, but the balloon could 
not be filled. he endeavour was I| believe very 
philosophically made, but such a process depends 
for its success upon such niceties as make it very 
precarious. Our reception was however flattering 
to a great degree, insomuch that more notice seem- 
ed to be taken of us, than we could possibly have 
expected, indeed rather more than of any of his other 
guests. They even seemed anxious to recom- 
mend themseives to our regards We drank cho- 
colate, and were asked to dine, but were engaged. 
A day or two afterwards, Mrs. Unwin and | walk- 
ed that way, and were overtaken ina shower. [ 
found a tree that I thought would shelter us both. 
A large elm in a grove, that fronts the mansion. 
Mrs. T. observed us, and runsing towards us in 
the rain, insisted on eur walking in. He Was gone 


}out. We sat Ho 2 fy her ‘till thereather 


cleared up, and thef_@t-ker instance took a walk 
in the garden. The*gatden is almost their only 
walk, and is certainly their only retreat in which 
they are not liable to interruption. She offered 


jus akey of itin a manner that made it impos- 


sible not to a¢gept it, and said she would send 
us one—a few -days afterwards, in the cool of 
the evening we Walked that way-again. We saw 
them going toward the house, aitl exchanged bows 
and courtsies at a distance, but did not join them. 
In a few minutes, when we had passed the house, 


“aed: bad almost reached-the gate that opens out ef 


the people of the vales, and notwit!standing the Prepark into the adjoifiing field, I heard the iron- 


wate pelonging to the-court yard ring, and saw: Mr. 
TY advancing hastily towards us, we made eyual 
haste towmeect*him, he presented to us the key; 


which Ftaid him I esteemed a singul ir favour, and 


after a few such speeches, as @e made upon such 
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occasions, we parted. This happened about a week | 
ago. I concluded nothing less, than that all this 
civility and attention, was designed on their part, 
as a prelude to a nearer acquaintance; but here at 
present the matter rests. I should like exceedingly 
to be on an easy footing there, to give a morning 
call now and then, and to receive one, but nothing 
more. Tor though he is onc of the most agreeable 
men I ever saw, I could not wish to visit him in 
any other way; neither our house, furniture, ser- 
vants, nor income, being such as qualify us to make 
entertainments, (neither would | on any account be 








introduced to the neighbouring gentry). Mr. T. is 
altogether a man of fashion, and respectable on 
every account. 

I have told youa long story. Farewel. We 
number the days as they pass, and are glad that we 
shall see you, and your sister soon. 

Yours, , 


$O THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN 
January 3, 1784. 
My dear Wilkam, 


Your silence began to be distressing both to your 
mother and me, and had I not received a Letler 
frem you last night, I should have written by this 
post, to inquire after your health. How can it be 
that you, who are not stationary like me, but often 
change your situation, and mix with a variety of 
company, should suppose me furnished with such 
abundant materials, and yourself destitute. I as- 
sure you faithfully, that I do not find the soil of 
Olney prolific in the growth of such articles, as 
make Letter-writing a desirable employment. No 
place contributes less to the catalogue of incidents, 
or is more scantily supphed with anecdotes worth 
noticee We have 


One parson, one poet, one belman, one cryer, 
And the poor poet is our only ’squire. 


Guess then if Ihave not more reason to expect two 
Letters from you, than you one from me. The 
principal occurrence, and that which affects me 
most at present, came to passthis moment. The 
stair-foot door being swelled by the thaw, would do 
any thing better than it would open. An attempi 
to force it upon that effice has been attended with 
such a horribie Cissolution of its parts, that we 
were immediately obliged to introduce a chirurge- 
on, commonly called a carpenter, whose applications 
we have some hope will cure it of a lock’d-jaw, 
and heal its numerous fractures. His medicines 
are powerful chalybeates, and a certain glutinous 
salve, Which he tells me is made of the tails and 
cars of animals. The consequences however are 
rather unfavourable to my present employment, 
which does not well brook noise, bustle, and in- 
terruption. 

This being the case, I shall not perhaps be either 
so perspicueus or se diffuse on the subject of 
which you desire my sentiments as I should be, 
but I willdo my best. Know then that I have 
learnt long since of the Abbé Raynal to hate ail 
monopolies, as injurious, howsoever managed, to 
the interests of commerce at large, consequently 
the charter in guestion would not at any rate, be a 
favourite of mine. ‘This however is of itself, 1 
confess, no sufficient reason to justify the resump- 
tion of it. But such reasons I think are not wanting. 
A grant of that kind, it is well known, is always 
forfeited by the non-performance of the conditions. 
And why not equally forfeited if those conditions 
are exceeded, ifthe design of it be perverted, and 
its operation extended to objects which were never 
in the contemplation of the donor. This appears 


to me to be no mis-representation of their case, 
whose charter is supposed to be in danger. It 
constitutes them a trading company, and gives 
them an exclusive sight to traffic im the East-Indies. 
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But it does no more. It invests them with no 
sovereignty, it does not convey to them the royal 
prerogative of making war and peace, which the 
king cannot alienate if he would. But this prero- 
gative they have exercised, and forgetting the 
terms of their institution, have possessed themselves 
of an immense territory, which they have ruled 
with a rod of iron, to which it is impossible they 
should even have a right, unless such a one as it Is 
a disgrace to plead, the right of conquest. ‘The 
potentates of this country they dash in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel, as often as they please, making the 
happiness of thirty millions of mankind, a consi- 
deration subordinate to that of their own emolu- 
ment, oppressiag them as often as it may serve a 
lucrative purpose, and in no instance that I have 
ever heard, consulting their interest or advantage. 
That government therefore is bound to interfere, 
and to un-king these tyrants, is to me self evident. 
And if having subjugated so much of this misera- 
ble world, it is therefore necessary that we must 
keep possession of it, it appears to me a duty so 
binding on the legislature to resume it from the 
hands of those usurpers, that 1 should think a 
curse, and a bitter one must follow the neglect of 
it. But suppose this were done, can they be legal- 
ly deprived of their charter? In truth I think so. 
If the abuse and perversion of a charter can amount 
to a defeasance of it, never were they so grossly 
palpable as in this instance, never was charter so 
juslly forfeited. Neither am [I at all afraid that 
such a measure should be drawn into a precedent. 
unless it could be alledged as a sufficient reason 
for not hanging a rogue, that perhaps magistracy 
might grow wanton in the exercise of such a pow- 
er, and now and then hang up an honest man for 
its amusement. When the governors of the 
Bank shall have deserved the same severity, I 
hépe they will meet with it. In the mean time. I 
do not think them a whit more in jeopardy be- 
cause a corporation of plunderers have becn brought 
to justice. 

We are well, and love you all. I never wrote 
in such a hurry, nor in such disturbance. Pardon 
the effects, and believe me yours affectionately. 

we, Ses 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
January 18, 1784. 
‘My Dear Friend, 


I too have taken Jeave of the old year, and par- 
ted with it just when you did; but with very dif- 
ferent sentiments and feelings upon the occasion. 
i Jocked back upon all the passages and occurrent: 
ces of it, as a traveller looks back upon a wiider- 
ness, through which he has passed with weariness, 
and sorrow of heart, reaping no other fruit of his 
labour, than the poor consolation, that, dreary, as 
the desert was, he has left it #iibehind him. ‘The 
traveller would find even this comfort considerably 
lessened, if as soon as he had passed one wilder- 
ness, anether of equal length and equally desolate 
should expect him. In this particular, his expe- 
rience and mine, would exactjy tally. I should 
rejoice indeed, that the old year is over ai:d gone, 
if | had not every reason to prophecy a new one 
similar to it. 

1 am glad you have feund so much hidden trea- 
sure; and Mrs. Unwin. desires me to tell you, that 
you did her no more than justice in believing that 
she would rejoice init. {tis not easy to surmise 
the reason why the reverend doctor, your predeces- 
sor, concealed it. Being a subject of a free govern- 
ment, and I suppcee full of the divinity most in fa- 
shion, he could not fear lest his great riches should 
expose him to persecution. Nor can I suppose, 
that he held tt any disgrace for a dignitary of the 
church to be wealthy, at a time when churchmen 














wisdom of some men has a droll sort of knavish. 
ness in it, much like that of the magpie, who hides 
what he finds with a deal of contrivance, merely 
for the pleasure of doing it. 


Yours, 
[ Zo Le Continued. | 


W. C. 


EE 


CRITICISM. 
[ Fro... the Edinburgh Review. ] 


GODWIN’S FLEETWOOD. 
(Concluded. ] 

[ Fleetwood : or the New Man of Feeling. 
Godwin. Im three voiumes, 12mo. 
lips, London, 1805.] 

Ruffigny, left in infancy to the guardianship of a 
wicked uncle who thirsted after his inheritance, had 
been trepanned to Lyons, and bound apprentice to 
a silk-weaver, or rather employed in the more |a- 
borious part of his drudgery. His feelings, on be. 
ing gradually subjected to this monotonous and 
degrading labour, are very well described, as also. 
the enthusiastic resolution which he forms, of 
throwing himseif at the feet of the King of France 
whom the boy had pictured to himself like the Henry 
and the Francis, the heroes of the legendary tales 
of his country. His escape, his journey, his disap- 
pointment, have all the same style of merit; and it 
is in such painting, where the subject is actuated 
by some wild, uncommon or unnatural strain of 
passion and feeling, that we conceive Mr. Godwin’s 
peculiar talent to lic. At Paris, the deserted 
Ruffieny is patronised by Fleetwood, the grandfath- 
er of our hero; and his future connexion with that 
family is marked with reciprecal acts of that roman- 
tic generosity, which is so common in novels, and 
so very rare in real life, , 

‘The main narrative is now resumed. Ruffigny 
accompanies Fleetwood on his return to England, 
where he finds in his paternal dwelling ‘ an empty 
mansion and a tenanted grave.’ Notwithstanding 
his grief for his father’s death, he is on the point 
of forming a connexion with a bewitching Mrs. 
Comorin, (guer¢ Cermorant?) who had lately coha-, 
bited with Lord Mandeville, but, having quarrelled 
with her adinirer, had a heart and person vacant 
for the first suitable of%er. This naughty affair is 
interrupted by the precipitate retreat of Rufhgny, 
who, not chusing to be present where such matters 
were going ferward, was in full march towards 
Switzerland, when he is recalled, by Fleetwood’s 
consent, to sacrifice his young mistress to his old 
friend. After this period, the story flags insuffera- 
biy. Fleetwood, hke king Solomon ef yore, tries 
ihe various resources of travelling, society, Ii- 
terature, politics and farming, and, with him, pro- 
nounces them all vanity aid vexatign of spirit. In 
this vain pursuit, he becomes a confirmed old 
bachelor; and the interest of the story, contrary to 
that of every other sevel, commences when he ex- 
changes this unpreifitable state for that of matrimo- 
ny. 

This gran step he is induced to take by the 
disinterested arguments of Mr. Macneil, a shrewd 
Scotchman, whom he meets on the lakes of Cum- 
berland, and who at that very moment had four 
unmarried daughters upon his hands. The ac- 
cemplishments of these damsels were rather over- 
shadowed by some peculiarities in the history of 
their mother. ‘This lady, when very young, had, 
while in Italy, married her music- master, who gave 
her no small reason te repent her choice. Macneil 
delivered her from the tyranny of this ungrateful 


By William 
Richard Phi. 


| musician, who had immured her in a ruinous cas- 


tle, his hereditary mansion! That she gave her 
deliverer her heart was natural enough, but she al- 
so bestowed upon him her hand, to which the de- 
serted minstrel had an unalienable claim. ‘The 
ladies on the lakes of Cumberland judging that 
two husbands was an unreasonable allowance, de- 
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. was therefore about to return to Italy, where 
oe! d vested his whole fortune in the hands ofa 
be of Genoa; but, upon the fervent suit of 
ee geet he agreed that his youngest daughter 
sa syould remain in England. He himself, 
"oh his wife and three eldest daughters, proceed 
their voyage, leaving Marv a visitorin a family 
a“ London. ‘he vessel in which the Macneils 
had embarked 1s wreeked in the Bay of Biscay, 
and all that unsortunate family perish in the waves. 
This disastrous intelligence Is nearly a death-biow 
9 poor Mary, the sole survivor, and to whom her 
mother and sisters had hitherto been all in all. 
The Genoese banker finding that no vouchers of his 
peing the depositary of Macneil’s fortune had es- 
caped from the wreck, refuses to give any account 
of it; and our interest in Mary’s distress and deso- 
ation is unnecessarily interrupted by a minute de- 
wil of the steps by which Fleetwood in vain atter:p- 
ved to bring a banker to confess the receipt of a 
sum which could not otherwise be proved againt 
him. It is even hinted, as a reason for which he 
pressed his marriaze with the deserted orphan, 
that he at length became afraid that, since the 
question rested on a trial of character betwixt him 
and the Genoese, he might himself 4e suspected 
of having embezzled her fortune. This is one of 
ihe instances of coarseness und bad taste with 
which Sire Godwin sometisnes degrades his char- 
actevs» In Caleb Williams, a gentleman passion- 
ely addicted te the manners of ancient chivalry, 
becomes a midnight assassin, when an honourable 
rvenge was in his power; and in Fleetwood, a 
mau of feeling, in soliciting an union pressed upon 
him by love, by henour, and by every feeling of 
humanity, is influenced by a motive of remote and 
iespicable calculation, which we will venture to 
say never entered the head of an honest man in 
similar circumstances. 

Fleetwood snd Mary are at length married ; and 
fom this marriage, as we have already noticed, 
commences any interest which we take in the his- 
tory of the former. Indeed it can hardly be called 
s history, which has neither incident nor novelty 
of remark to recommend it, consisting entirely of 
idle and-inflated declamations upon the most com- 
mon occurrences of luman life. The union of 
Mary and Fleetwood, considering the youth and 
variable spirits of the former, and the age and con- 
firmed prejudices of the latter, promises a more 
interesting subject of speculation. Upon their ar- 
rival in Wales, the reader is soon made sensible 
that a man @f feeling, upon Mr. Godwin’s system, 
isthe most selfish animal in the universe. We 
appeal to our fair readers if this is not a just con. 
clusion, from the following account of the matri- 
monial disputes of this ill-matched pair. — Upon 
visiting the family mansion in Merionethshire, the 
lady gives the first cause of disgust, by rather has- 
tily appropriating to her own purposes a Cioset 
Which had been the favouriic retirement of her 
husband. Without having the force of mind to 
tell Mary that this unlucky 4owdoir was consecra- 
ted to his own studies, Fleetwood nourishes a 
kind of secret’ malice against his wife for her 
unlucky selection of this retreat, hallowed as it had 
been to his own exclusive use. This is hardly over, 
when a new offence is given. While our lero ts 
reading to his young bride his favourite play,‘ A 
Wife for a Month,’ (in fact he did not retain his 
own for many more), Mary, either from natural 
levity, or because the ardent declamations of the 
amorous Valerio, excited comparisons unfaveura 
ble to Fleetwood, chooses to desert the reiearsal 
in order to botanize with a young peasant on the 
cliffs of Cader Idris. Now there is nothing usna- 
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is mot very pleasant to lose possession of a favour- 


| 


ite closet, and it is teazray enough to be deserted 
while reciting a favourite author; but surely the 
seequifiedalia werba of Vleetwood attach te, these 
grievaaces a degree of consequence in W!arch none 


ject of ridicule. Another cause of dispute, of a 
still more unportant, as well as of 4 more common 
kind, ariscs betwixt I'leetwood and Marv. This 


public society of the countyy in which they lived. 
Mary’s fondness for these amusements excites the 
displeasure, and at length the jealousy of her hus- 
band; and he expresses both, with very great in- 
duigence to his ‘gwn feclings, and very little to 
those of his lady. In these circumstances ‘her 
health begea to give way, under che perpetual 
irritation ‘occasioned by the deportment of ker 
moody partner; and her mind settled in mourn- 
ful recollection upon the contemplation of the loss 
sue had sustained by the shipwreck of her sisters 
and parentse We transcribe the following account 
of the progress of her malady as one of the few in- 
teresting passages in the book. 

‘One further circumstance occurred in the pro- 
gress of Mary’s distemper. She would steal frem 
her bed in the middle of the night, when no one 
perceived it, and make her escape out of the house. 
The first ime this accident occurred, I was ex- 
ceedingly alarmed. 1 woke, and found that the 
beloved of my soul was gone. I sought her in her 
Closet, in the parlour, and in the librarys I then 
called up the servants. ‘the night was dark and 
tempestuous ; the wind blew a hollow blast; and 
the surges roared and stormed as they buffeted 
against the hurricane. <A sort of sleet blew shaip 
in our faces when we opened tne deor of the house. 
I went myseif in one direction, and despatched the 
servants in others, to cailand search for their mis- 
tress. After two hours she was brought back by 
one of my peopic, who, having sought in vain at a 
distance, had discovered her on his return, not far 
from the house. Her hair was dishevelied; jer 
countenance as white as death; her limbs cold; sue 
was lfnguid and speechiess. We got her, us quick: 
ly as we could, to bed. 


‘ This happened a second time. At length } 
extorted the secret from her. She had been to 
the beach of the sea to scek the bodies of her px- 
rents. On the sea-shore she seemed to converse 
with their spirits. She owned, she had been tempt- 
ed to plunge herself into ihe waves to mect them. 
She heard their voices speaking to her in the hol- 
low wind, and saw their faces riding on the top of 
the waves, by the light of the muon, as it peeped 
precariously through the storm. They called to 
ner, and bid her come along, and chid her for her 
deiay. The words at first sounded softly, so that 
it seemed difficult to hear them, but afterward 
changed to the most dolorous and piercing shricks. 
i the last instance, a figure had approached her, 
and, seized her garment, detained her, just as she 
was going to launch herself into the element. The 
servants talked something of a gentleman, who 
had quitted Mary precisely as they came up to 
conduct her home. 

-* She confessed that, whenever the equinoctial 
wind sounded in her ears, it gave a sudden turn to 
her blood and spirits. As she listened alone to the 
roaring of the ocean, her parents and sisters inime- 
diately stood before her. More than once she bad 
been awaked at midnight by the well known sound ; 
and, looking out of bed, she saw their bodies strew- 
edon the floor, distended with the element that fil- 
led them, and their features disterted with death. 


r \ 7 ; i hy -» 
tural in this incident, and we believe domestic feli- } 1 his spectacie she could not endure; she had crept 


city is frequently interrupted by such differences 
of taste and neglect of the feelings of cach other. 
But we doubt whether our readers will not chink 
the tragic declamations of Fleetwood infinitely too 
hizh-toned for the nature of his misfortunes. It 


silentiy out of bed, and, drawing a few clotncs 
about her, had found her way into the air Sle 
teit noting of tae storm; and, led on by an in - 





pulse she could not resist, had turued her steps te- 
wards the sea.’ Vol. iI]. p. 79—82, 
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concerns the share to be taken in the visits and | 
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{ This kind of partial derangement of the intellect 
) 1s very strikingly described. It has not, however, 
the merit of novelty, as the same idea occurs in the 
| licentious novel of Faublas, written by the famous 
| Louvet. At the conclusion of that work the hero 
tells us, that still when the south wind whistled, or 
| the thunder rolled, his disordered imagination 
presented to him the scene which had passed at 
| the death of his mistress ; he again heard the sound 
of the midnight bell, and the voice of the centinel 
who pointed to’ the river, and coldly said, * She is 
there.” We quote, from memory, a work which, 
for miany reasons, we would not choose to read 
again; but we think that this is the import of the 
passage, and it considerably resembles that in 
Fleetwood, though the idea in the latter is more 
prolonged and brought out. 
Mary is removed to Bath, where she recovers 
from her depression of spirits, to fall into the op- 
pesite extreme of giddy and unceasing hilarity. 
At this time, Fleetwood is joined by two cousins. 
They are half brothers. Kenrick is an open, can- 
did, thoughtless young soldier; Gifford a deep 
hypocritical villain. These two brothers, like the 
black and whité genius in Voltaire’s tale, attend 
Fleetwosd through the rest of the book, and are 
the causes of the good and bad fortune which befal 
him. Grfivrd contrives to insinuate into the mind 
of his patron 2 suspicion of the virtue of Mary, 
which is strengthened by her being in reality the 
confidante of Kenrick, to whom he artfully repre- 
sents ler as unlawfully attached. This plot, init- 
self rather threadbare, 1s not, in the present in- 
stance, managed with uncommon felicity. The 
circumstances which excite the suspicions, and 
finally the furious rage of Fleetwood, are such as 
usually occur in such cases; but when he drives his 
pregnant spouse out of his house, he carries his 
jealous resentment to a most disgusting excess. 
Wecan pardon the vehemence ef Othello, who 
kills his wife outright; but, in exposing a destitute 
orphan to all the miseries of poverty and beggary, 
we humbly think Fleetwood merits any title better 
than that of a man of feeling. At the same time 
that he has been guilty of this outrage, he conti- 
nues distractedly fond of his wife, as will plainly ap- 
pear from the following scene enacted upon the 
Continent, whither he had retired from the scene 
of his supposed disgrace and actual misery. He 
erdered wax models to be made, so as to represent 
his wile and her supposed seducer, with a barrel- 
orgah modulated to the tunes which they used to 
play and sig together. ‘These were to be produ- 
ced on the anniversary of his wedding-night. 

‘When at length the fifteenth of July came, I 
caused a supper oi cold meats to be prepared, and 
spread it i apartment of my hotel. All the ma- 
terials which I bad procured with so much care 
and expense, were shut up in the closets of this 
apartment. I locked myself in, and drew them 
forth one after another. At each interval of the 
ceremony, I seated myself in a chair, my arms 
felded, my eyes fixed, and gazed on the object be- 
fore mie in all the luxury of despair. When the 
whole was arranged, 1 returned to my seat, and 
conunued there a long time. I thén had recourse 
to my organ, and piayeel the different tunes it was 
formed torepeat. Never had madness in any age 
or country so voluptuous a banquet. 

‘I have a very imperfect recollection of the con- 
clusion of this scene. For a long time I wasslow 
and deiiberate in my operations. Suddenly my 
temper changed. While I was playing on my organ 
one of the tunes of Kenrick and Mary—it was a 
duet of love; the mistress, in a languishing and 
tender style, charged her lover with indifference; 
the lover threw himself at her ieet, and poured out 
his soul in terms of adoration. My mind under, 
went a strange revolution. I no longer distinctly 
knew where I was, or could distinguish fiction 
from reality. 1 looked wildly and with glassy eyes 
all round the 100m; I gazed atthe figure of Mary; 
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{thought it was, and it was not, Mary. With 
mad and idle action I put some provisions on her 
plate; I bowed to her in mockery, and invited her 
to eat. ‘Then again I grew serious and vehement ; 
I addressed her with inward and convulsive accents 
in the language of reproach; 1 declaimed with 
uncommon flow of words upon her abandoned and 
infernel deceit ; all the tropes that imagination ever 
supplied to the tongue of man seemed to be at my 
command. I know not whether this speech was 
to be considered as earnest, or as the Sardonic and 
bitter jest of a maniac. But while 1 was still speak- | 





ing I saw her move—If I live, I saw it. She turned | 


her eyes this way and that ; she grinned and chattered 
at me. I looked from her to the other figure that 
grinned and chattered too. Instantly a fuil and 
proper madness scized me; I grinned and chat- 
tered in turn to the figures before me. It was 
not words that I heard or uttered; it was mur- 
murs and hissings, and lowings and howls. 
came furious. I dashed the organ into a thou- 
sand fragments. I rent the child-bed linen, and 
tore it with my teeth. 1 dragged the clothes 
which Mary had worn, from off the figure’ that re- 
presented her, and rent them into long strips and 
shreds. I struck the figures vehemently with the 
chairs and other furniture of the room, tii they 
were broken to pieces. I threw at them, in des- 
pite, the plates and other brittle implements ef the 
supper-table. I raved and roared with all the pow- 
er of my voice. I must have made a noise like 
hell broke loose ; but I had given my valeta charge 
that I should not be intruded upoa; and he, who 
was one of the tallest 2nd strongest of men, and 
who ever executed his orders literary, obstinately 
defended the door of my chamber against all inqui- 
sitiveness. At the time, this behaviour of his | re- 
garded as fidelity; it will be accounted tor hereaf- 
ter. He wasthe tool of Gifford; he had erders 
that I should not be disturbed; it was hoped that 
this scene would be the conclusion of my existence. 
I am firmly persuaded that, in the Jast hour or two, 
I suffered tortures not interior to those whi@h the 
North American savages inilict on their victims ; 
and, like those victims, when the apparatus of tor- 
ture was suspended, | sunk into immediate insensi- 
bility. In this state I was found, with all the lights 
of the apartment extinguished, when, at last, the 
seemingly stupid exactness of my valet gave way 
to the impatience of others, and they broke open 
the door.’ Vol. Ill. p. 248—253. 

The rest of the story may be comprised in a few 
words. Gifford, whom Fleetwood had constituted 
his heir, becomes impatient to enter upon posses- 
sion; and, finding his patron’s constitution proof 
against mental distress, he attempts, with the assis- 
tance of two ruffians, to murder him in the forest of 
Fontainbleaue As ali Fleetwood’s servants were 
in Gifford’s pay, they saw this transaction take 


place Without mterlerenee—a circumstance which | 


struck their master so forcibly, that, while the ruf- 
fians were drage¢ing him into the wood, he was 
considering whether it be one of the effects of 


wealth, that with it we engage persons in cur ser- | 


vice to murder us. ‘The solution of this problem, 
as well as the consummation of Gifferd’s crime, is 
interrupted by the arrival of some horsemen, who 
rescue Fieetwood, and make the assailants prison- 
ers. That Kenrick was bis preserver will be 
readily anticipated by all who are acquainted with 
the good oid beaten tract of novels on these occa- 
sions; and to do Mir. Godwin justice. he kas sel- 
dom taken a by-path from one end of this perfor- 
mance tothe other. Gitiord is consigned to the gal- 
lows, which he had merited; the clouds of jealou- 
sy, Which had obscured the mind of Fleetwood, 
are gradually dispelled; every suspicious circum- 
stance is accounted for; and after some hesitation 
(very natural, we thine) on the part of Mary, she 
is again united to the Mean of LT ecling. 

Having occupied so much room in detailing the 
story, we have hut little left for aijmaudversion. 
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The incidents during the two first volumes, are 
chiefly those of the common life of a man of fash 
ion; and all that is remarkabie in the tale is th: 
laboure’a extravagance of sentiment which is ai 
tached to these ordinary occurrences» ‘There | 
no attempt “e describe the minuter and finer shade 
of feeling ; none of that high finishing of descri] 
tion, by which tie most ordinary incidents are ren 
dered interesting: 7 the contrary, the effect is al 
ways sought to be brought out by the applicatio: 
of the inflated language of high passion. It is ne 
doubt true, that a man of sensibility will be deeply 
afiected by what appears triiimg to the test of man- 
kind; a scene of distress or oi pleasure will makc 
a deeper impression upon him than upon another ; 
and it is precisely in this respect that he differs 
from the rest of mankind. But a man who Is 
transported with rage, with despair, with 2nger anc 
all the furious impulses of passion, upon the mos! 
commen occurrences of life, is not a man of senii- 
ment, but a madman; and, far from sympathisin» 
with his feelings, we are only surprized at his hav- 
ing the liberty of indulging them beyond the pre- 
cincts of Bedlam. 

In the third volume, something of a regular story 
commences, and the attention of the reader be- 
comes fixed by the narrative. But the unnatural 
atrocity of Gifford, and the inadequate means by 
which he is so nearly successful, render this part of 
the tale rather improbable. The credulity of 
lleetwood is unnecessarily excessive, and might 
have been avoided by a more artful management 
of incident. 

But we have another anda more heavy objection 
to him, considered as a man ef feeling. We have 
been accustomed to associate with our ideas of 
this character the amiable virtues of a Harley, 


Mary is once more subjected to his tyranny; ang 
yur only hope is, thata certain Mr. Scarborough, a 
very preremptory and overbearing person, who as. 
ists at the denouement, may, in case of need, be a 
rood hand at putting ona strait waistcoat. 


-_— 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
(From a British Essayist. ] 
ON THE BOASTED SUPERIORITY OF ANCIENT To 
MODERN ELOQUENCE, 


It is impossible to read the accounts of ancient 
orators, without being siruck with the strong ex- 
pressions, with which their eloquence is character. 
ised. It is frequently compared to thunder and 
lightning, to a storm, a tempest, and a torrent, 
forcing all before it with irresistble impetuosity. 

Now some of the most celebrated orations, of 
which so much is said, have fortunately destended 
to moderi times, in a state of perfect integrity. 
Yet let them be read, or pronounced from memory, 
hy the most accomprished speakers of modern 
times, and, I believe,no such violent effects will be 
experisnced, as can justify the strong expressions 
in which they have been commended. They will, 
indeed, be approved and admired ; but approbation 
isa cold sentiment, and even admiration itself is 
far removed from the enthusiastical ecstasy in which 
the rhetoricians praise the ancient orators. 

The subjects of the ancicnt orations, it may be 
said, are now no longer interesting, and the lan- 
guage neither so well pronounced, uer so perfectly 
understood, as by those to whom it was tae mother 
tongue. This consideration will certainly account, 
in some degree, though, I thin, not entirely, for 
the indifference with which passages are received, 
which are said to have set whole nations in a flame, 





tecling deeply the cistresses of others, and patient, 
though not insensible of htsown. But Fleetwood, 
through the whole three volumes which bear his 
name, feels absolutely and exclusively for one indi- 
vidual. and that indiytual is Fleetwood himself. 
Indeed he is at great pains. in various places, to tell 
us thet he had been uncontrouled in his youth, was 
little accustomed te comtradiction, and could 
brook any thing which interfered either with his 
established habits, or the dispositions of the mo 
ment. Accordingly his despair for the loss of his 
two T’rench mistresses. is the despair of aman who 
| loses something which he thinks necessary to his 
happiness, and in a way not very soothing to his 








feclings: But as we understand him, he can no 
more be properly said to be in love with either of 
j these fair ladies, than a hungry man, according to 
| Fiekling’s comparisen, can be said to be in love 
| with a shoulder of Welch mutton. In like manner, 
his pursuit aficr hoppiness, through various scenes, 
fis uniformly directed by the narrow priaciple of 
| self gratification; there is no aspiretion towards 
| promoting the public advantage, or the happiness 
| ol individuas; Mr. bleetwood moves celmiy for- 
| ward in quest of what may make Mr. Fleetweed 
| happy; and, like all other egotists of this class, he 
providentially misses his aim. But it is chiefly in 
the wedded state that his irvitable and selfish habits 
are most completely depicted. With every tie, 
moral and divine, which cen bind a man te the ob- 
ject of bis choice, or which could withhold him 
from acts of unkindness or cruelty, he commence: 
wnd carries on a regular system for subjecting ail 
lier pleasures to the controul of his own, and cvery 
attempt on her part to free herself from this coi:- 
straint, produces such sccnes of furious tyrenmy, as 
at the beginning nearly urge her to distraction 

and finally drive her an outcast from society. Ir 

short, ibe new Man of Feeling, in his calm mc- 
ments adc termined egotist, is, in his state of irritc- 
tion, a frantic madman, who plays ona barrel-orgai 

at & puppet-shew, tillhe aud the woeden dramati 

persone are all possessed by the foul fiend [iib- 
bertigihbet, who presides over mofifing and mow: ng 
We close the bock with the painful reZection, tha 











not | 
| it 


and to have produced revolutions of empire. 


why orations ha¢ more effect in ancient times than 
in the present, is, that the art of multiplying books 
being unknown, men could not gratify their curio- 
sity, or inform their understandings, on the subject 
| of politics. but by the oral communications of some 
distincu'shed statesman, or cloguent demagogue. 
was scarcely possible, when books were so 
scarce. as they must have been before the invention 
of printing, that the multitude could be able to 
improve their minds, aad to derive information 
from reading. When they wished to gratify their 
thirst for knowledge, they could not, like the me- 
dern inhabitants of a great city, run to a coffee- 
house, or send for a pamplhiet, and read the 
speeches of great men in their closets, but were 
obliged to crowd the forum, or public place of as- 


| But, I am ef opinion, that the principal reason 


sembly. ‘There they listened te the orator as to an 
oracle. A moderate degree of excellence would 


delight them; because it conveyed those ideas, or 
that information, which they in vain sought from 
any other source; but when, to information was 
added the charm of real elegance, and the force 
and fire of true genius, they were then at last ra- 
vished and enraptured. 

in a country where books were extremely un- 
common among the vulgar, and yet, at the same 
time, where the great had easy access to them; 
and, by their exemples and improvements, had 
diffused a taste for literary exertions, and particu- 
‘arly for eloquence, the effect of oratory on the 
.ommon people must haye been great, for this 
! .mong other reasons: Their feelings were not 
worn and jaded by an excessive «pplication, as is 
coo much the case in modern times, when men 
are so much in the habit of reading all kinds of 
books, addressed to all the passions and powers of 
the mind, that at last they cease, fromm mere satiety, 
t» be affected with any extraordinary emotions, 
even where the excellence of a speech might other- 
“ise justly excite them. Jhey acquire so general 

knowledge. thut few things retain the grace of 
ovelty- But in an assembly of the commen peo- 
ple at Athens and Rome, almost every thing which 
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came from the mouth of the orators, was new to 
the ears of the people, affected them with the live- 
jiest impressions, and raised their astonishment, 
while it inflamed -their passions, and gratified their 
curiosity. 

The common people in England, who have not 
anticipated the subjects on which an orator is to 
speak, by their own reflexions, and by reading, are 
much more effected, and more violently moved 
with what they hear, than the delicate, the refined, 
the enlightened student. They remember a speech 
longer, and entertain a much higher opinion of the 
speaker. But the majority of a Roman and Gre- 
cian audience, in an assembly of the people at large, 
consisted of those who were totally unacquainted 
with books, and whose minds were so open and 
disengaged, as to afford ample scope for the whole 
force of art and genius combined in the artful and 
accomplished orator. 

Whether the old Romans and Athenians had 
tempers More susceptible than the moderns may 
admit of doubt. It appears to me rather unphilo- 
sophical, to attribute so much influence to climate, 
as to suppose intellectual perfection to depend en- 
tirely upon it; or at least, to imagine, that the same 
influence which the climate of Greece and Rome 
possessed in ages of antiquity, should not operate 
at present; which, I believe, it does not, as the 
modern Grreeks and Romans by no means prove, 
by their public exertions, any just claim to men- 
tal superiority, Over the present inhabitants of 
France, England, and Scotland, the barbarians of 
antiquity. 

There have been those who have predicted, that 

the time will yet come, when some modern genius, 
furnished by nature with every gift, and by art with 
wery improvement, will arise and astonish the 
vorid with the effects of an eloquence similar in 
kind, and superior in degree, to all the celebrated 
oratory of Greece and Rome. None can confi- 
dently divine how far human excellence may ad- 
vance; but whether eloquence, oral eloquence, is 
so beneficial in modern times, as it was in ancient, 
I will not determine. I think its necessity is greatly 
lessened since the invention of printing. lor what 
can the most excelling ora/ elequence effect in com- 
parison with the productions of the press? Ora! 
toquence is naturally circumscribed within the 
compass of a human voice, which can reach only 
io few ears compared with the rest of mankind; 
who, if they could all be supposed present in one 
place, Would not be able to imbibe the sound of the 
loudest speaker’s organs of utterance. But oral 
eloquence is not only confined to the limits of the 
voic2; but, for the most part, to a room, a hall, a 
court, or a senate-house. If its effects were not 
confined in extent, they are, of necessity, limited. 
as far as they depend on actual delivery, with- 
in the bounds of a very short duration. A few 
hours yehement exertion will fatigue the most 
powerful speaker, and silence him by the infirmity 
of his body. even though the powers and resources 
of his mind should continue unexhausted. 
_ Oral eloquence, as displayed in public harangues, 
is, therefore, of much less value to the public, than 
the eloquence of written composition. It serves 
indeed many temporary and valuable purposes, 
plomotes private interest, raises friends, fortune, 
characters, and is therefore greatly to be esteemed, 
aid studiously cultivated; but, after all, it is not, 
Since books have abounded. indispensably essential 
othe welfare of society, ner absolutely necessary 
6 the improvement of buman nature. These 
fand purposes may be more effectually and more 
tensively accomplished by the abie writer. 

wt iS Certain, that an eloquence, which, hke that 

Mthe ancients, is said to astenish like thunder, 
A’ Carry all before it, like lighting, and a torrent, 
PAY be osea in effecting bad purposes as well as 
On Lurdiog as well as im serving society; and, 
‘lore, its value must depend upon the honesty 
id $0ed principigs of those who Possess tt in per- 
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fection. In the possession of bad men, it is al- 
ways to be suspected. In the possession of good 
men, it cannot do so much good as a written dis- 
course, sent into the wide world by the operation 
of that providential discovery, the typographical 
art, the most important in effect which the world 
ever received. 

There is however no danger, lest oral eloquence 
should want cultivation. It is necessary at the bar, 
and the senate; and by serving temporary and po- 
litical purposes, contributes more than any thing 
else to gratify the importunate cravings of am- 
bition. 

By the term oral eloquence, I for the most part 
mean in this paper, public harangues in the senate, 
in the council, in the field, and in the tribunal; I do 
not comprehend under it the eloquence of conver- 
satien, which is always of high value; and deserves 
to be cultivated with asgiduity, by all who wish to 
taste some of the highest and purest pleasures of 
their existence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. H. Maxwell, with a laudable zeal to advance 
the reputation of his noble countryman, Lorp 
STRANGFORD, has just published a very pretty and 
portable edition of the minor poems of Camoens, 
in the translation of the viscount. At different 
times, we have transcribed for the Port Folio, al- 
most every poem in this charming coilection. 
We have preserved every fragment of Lord 
STRANGFORD'S prose and poetry, not without en- 
comium equally warm and sincere, upon their be- 
witching grace and simple beauty. After this, it is 
nearly superfluous to add that the miniature vo- 
lume in question, deserves a place in the library of 
every votary of Genius and Taste. It is one of 
those rare books, sure at once of a genuine popu- 
larity; secure from the assaults ef malevolent cri- 
tics, and safe from the “ tempus edax,” and the 
* obruens oblivio.” sl 


‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Among the English poets the Earl of Dorset, has 
long helda distinguished rank,andalthough Pleasure 
and Politics caused him to be an indolent writer, 
yet the few performances his Genius gave birth to, 
are remarkable for the graceful simplicity of their 
style, and the originality of their thoughts. The 
following verses to his mistress are equally ingeni- 
ous and easy. The wit of this nobleman, like that 
of the Earl of Sandwich, and the younger Lyttle- 
ten, is always wild an. ever new; and though it 
may sometimes be tainted with the impurities of a 
wanton imagination, men cannot whoily refuse their 
homage to the talent, though they may deplore its 
perversion. 


Phyllis, for shame, let us improve, 
A thousand different ways, 

Those few short moments snatch’d by Love 
From many tedious days. 


If you want courage to despise 
The censure cf the grave, 
Though Love’s a tyrant in your eyes, 
Your heart is but a slave. 


My love is full of noble pride, 
Nor can it e’er submir, 

To let tha: fop, Discretion, ride 
In triumph over it. 


False friends I have, as well as you, 
Who daily counsel me 

Fame ard Ambition to pursue, 
And leave off loving thee. 


But when the least regard I shew 
fo fauls, «ho thus advise, 

May I be dul! enough to grow 
Most MISERABLY WISE. 





TRANSLATION OF METASTATIO’S 


“ L’ONDE BEL MANE DIVISO,” 


Parting from its native main 

Glides the wave in ceaseless maze; 
Aids the river’s swelling train; 

In the fountain’s eddy plays: 


Down the hill, in slow meander, 
Many a lonely region o’er; 
Ever plaining as it wanders 
Murmers to its native shore. 


THE FIVE ENGAGEMENTS. 


The four first Verses of this truly patriotic Seng 
were written by Mr. Dibdin: the fifth is the pro- 
duction of another Gentleman. 


Come listen, my hearties! to true loyal Ned, 
A Tar from the stem to the stern, 
And that I’ve been rock’d on old Davy’s rough bed, 
By my jib you may clearly discern. 
In five gailant actions my lot was to fight, 
And, damme! we danc’d to some tune; 
For the star of a sailor was never more bright, 
Than once on the first day of June. 
But come, ho! avast, and with boasting have done, 
Such nonsense 1 must not allow, 
Tho’ d’ ye see, it was glory, mayhap, that we won, 
When the French struck their flag tolord Howe. 
The next time the shot on all sides of me flew, 
Was with the proud Dons in dispute, 
And off Cape St. Vincent’s we said ‘ how d’ye do?” 
And tipp’d them an English salute, 
Their flect twenty seven—and those of the line, 
Made our fifteen at first look but small; 
But think not that this made our tars to repine— 
Psha, damme! ’twas nothing at all: 
The signal once given, our guns fir’d away, 
And soon did the victory show, 
And each British tar with Ned Mizen can say, 
Brave Jervis the Spaniards laid low. 
The third time I fowght, why it was with the Dutch, 
And think is was near Camperdown, 
And then to be sure, I may say as much, 
We boys brush’d up some little renown: 
Ship to ship we lay to, aye, and fought man to man, 
Each Britain a mateh for Mynbeer, 
For to die or to conquer was always our’plan, 
And this we again made appear: 
For though from the Texel they somehow slipp’d out, 
In hopes at Brest harbour te touch, 
Why, diye see, they knew net what our spies were 
about, 
For old Duncan did over the Dutch. 
Now, rak’d fore and aft by a splinter or so, 
Yet my timbers were still tight and sound, 
Afid so | again on the look out must go, 
To see if ‘he French could be found: 
At length it so happen’d, they hove within sight, 
Which made every sailor to smile ; 
For d’ye see, it was when we commenced the fight, 
Lord bless you—the Mouth of the Nile. 
To say what we did, why ’two’nt become me, 
’Tis enough that we fought as before ; 
And the French I should think if they’re wise, do you 
see, 
W ill engage with lord Nelson no more. 
To enforce the just rights of our country, my boys! 
And maiatain Britain’s empire at sea, 
The tars of Old England all dangers despise, 
So again we set sail do ye see; 
Tho’ the Danes and the Swedes all their fears had for- 
ot, 
With their gun-boats and batteries strong, 
In protecting the Sound—a sound drubbing they’ve got ; 
Then let this be each true Priton’s song: 
May the brave British navy rule over the main, 
‘ho’ the whole world united withstand her; 
For we ’!l beat the French, Dutch, Russians, Swedes, 
and the Dane. 
If our Parker and Nelson command her. 


EPIGRAMA. 


Entre, Lauro, en tu jardin, 

Y vi una Dama, 6 Lucero 

Y una vieja 6 Cancerbero 

Que era su guarda y mastime 
Es todo tan excelente, 

Que me parecid, el vergel 

Que Adam perdid, viendoen €] 

Frata, flor, Eva y serpiento 


*,° A Translation is requested. 
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The lyrical compositions of th age of Elizabeth, 
are so far from being usually unarked with a faulty 
negligence, that excess of crnament, and laboured 
affectation are their chars.cteristic blemishes. Such 
as are free from conceit, and antithesis are, in ge- 
neral, exquisitely peiished, and may safely be com- 
pared with the mst elegant and finished specimens 
of modern Poetry. The ensuing Sonnet of Shak- 
speare may 'e fairly cited in proof. 





Those lips that Love’s own hand did make, 
Byveath’d forth the sound that said Z Sate, 
To me, that languish for her sake ; 
But when she saw my weeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom ; 
And taught it thus anew to greet: 
I hate she alter’d, with an end 
That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, whe, like a fiend, 
From Heaven to Hell is flown away. 
I hate from hate away she threw, 
And saved my life, saying—vot you. 
The girl, who fain would chuse a mate, 
Should ne’er in fondness fail her, 
May thank her lucky stars if fate 
Should splice her to a sailor; 
He braves the storm the battle’s heat 
The yellow boys to nail her; 
Diamonds, if Diamonds she could eat, 
Would seek her henest Sailor. 


If she’d be constant, still his heart 
She’s sure will never fail her; 

For though a thousand leagues apart 
Still faithful is her Sailor: 

If she be false, still he is hence, 
And absent does bewail her; 

Her trusting as he trusts the wind 
Still taithless to the Sailor. 


A butcher can provide her prog, 
Three threads to drink a tailor, 
What's that to biscuit and to grog 
Procur’d her by her Sailor? 
She, who would such a mate refuse, 
The Devil sure must ail her; 
Search round, and, if you’re wise, you'll choose 
To wed an honest Sailor. 


oe 


The following is a sharp and two edged sarcasm 
upon the pedant Rodand, a politician, very much 
like our Jefferson; and upon Roland's wife, a French 
strumpet very much like any other easy nymph of 
the back sliding sisterhood. 


But hold——severer virtue claims the Muse 
Roland the just—with ribbands in his shoes ;* 
And Roland’s spouse who paintst with chaste delight 
The doubtful conflict of her nuptial night ; 
Her virgin charms what fierce attacks assail'd, 
And how the rigid Minister prevail’d. 


MADRIGAL. 


The simple youth who trusts the fair, 
Or on their plighted truth relies, 
Might learn hew vain such follies were, 
by loeking in his Lady’s eyes, 
And catch a hint, if timely wise, 
From those dumb children, cradled there! 
** Poor fool! thy wayward fears forbear,’”’ 
(Those mute advisers seem to say ) 
** And hence with sighs, and tears, and care, 
** For thou but fling’st thy heart away, 
** To make a toy—for babies’ play.” 





* Such was the strictness of this Minister's Republican 
principles, that he positively refused to go to court in 


| her bosom; Cleora brandished her diamonds; I 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


It has becn generally remarked, nay, it has been | 
confidently asserted that the style of Dr. Jounson 
in the Rambler, has no model among the £ssay- 
ists. In the course of my morning reading, | took 
up an odd volume of The Tattler, and found the 
following sentence descriptive of the influence of 
a Man of fashion, in the female world. 

‘¢ No ball, no assembly was attended, till I had 
been consulted. Flavia coloured her hair before 
me, Celia showed me her teeth, Panthea heaved 


have seen Chloe’s foot, and tied the garters of 
Rhodope.” , 

He, who with hardihoed, should assert that this 
is not in the Johnsonian manner, I refer to the fol- 
lowing passage which occurs in the fifty-filtth num- 
ber of The Idler. 

Speculations may be pursued on a soft couch, 
but nature must be observed in the open air. 1 
have collected materials with indefatigable pertina- 
city. I have gathered glow worms in the evening, 
and snails in the moruing; I have seen the daisy 
close and open; I have heard the owl shriek at 
midnight, and hunted insects in the heat of noon. 


As a specimen of a beautiful translation of 
“ Pieces selected chiefly from the productions of 
Petrarch, Metastasio, Tassoni, Ariosto and Guari- 
ni,” we select the following version of a morceau 
from Metastasio. 


Placido zeffireto, 
Se trovi il caro oggetto, 
Digli che sie sospiro, 7% 
Ma non gli dir di chi. 


Limpido ruscelletto 
Se mai]’ oncontri in lei, 
Dille che pianto set, 
Ma non le dir qual ciglio 
Crescer li f€ cosi. 
TIMID LOVE. 
Gentle Zephyr, as you fly 
= > >, Raj 8 
If you ki,nmy Fair one’s ear, 


Whisper sof. ..at you’re a sigh 
But from whose heart she must not hear. 





Limpid rill, if e’er my love 

Near thy gurgling runnel rove, 
Murmer that from tears you rise; 

But tell her not from whose sad eyes. 


— 


SONNET FROM CAMOENS. 


O Lopez! yesterday the stars were kind, 
And on my lowly fate so fairly smil’d, 
That even thou, though Fortune’s favour’d child 
For mine would gladly have thy lot resign’d. 
Her form I saw, who chains thy prison’d mind 
Her voice 1 heard, which musically mild, 
While, like a spell, it every sense beguil’d, 
E’en lull’d to peace the rude and restless wind! 
—Lopez! that voice such rare persuasion arm’d, 
That, in a word, our hearts it better charm’d 
Than others could in thrice a thousand more: 
How have I since ’gainst Fortune rav’d and Love, 
*Cause that blind boy compels us thus t’adore, 
Kier, whom high fortune rears our hopes above. 


EROM THE CORSICANS, AN UNFINISHED PLAY. 
BY THE LATE C. LEFTLY. 


Who deserves the civic wreath? 





shoe Buckles. So also that virtuous, disincerested, peacea- 
ble and insolent Whig, Samuel Adams, expressed his 
indignation in a Court of Justice, because the Judges 
wore Scarlet robes, and haced a British officer, because 
he wore a ed uniform; for Scaret and purple are vile 
aristecratical hues, and therefore hateful to a low bred 
tax-gatherer. 

7 See Madame Roland’s Memoirs, where the Lady 
herself describes her dutent charms, and the raptures of 
matrimonial embrace, with a minuteness of detail, a 
luxury of phrase and a glow of description, not unwerthy 
of the modest historiau of the exploits of Fanny Hill. 


Who to fill the cugule chair? 
Fresh trom. gold, sweet pertumes breathe, 
And ali that Honour gives to share? 
The brave, the brave, the patriot brave 
Who toil their Country’s nights to save. 


Who deserves the chace to join? 

Who to dweil in woods serene? 
Build his hut and prune his vine 

And trim his porch with olives green ? 
The brave, the brave the patriot brave 








A UN 


[The very flattering reception, the verses I inc 
met with, and the high encomium bestowed b 

on the Author, has induced him to give me haa 

ing for your perusal, and should they meet 

approbation, he will be much flattered at their bei 

inserted in one of the columns of the Port Folio _ 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


losed you 


the follow. 
with Your 


TO MISS ****, 


ON HER SAYING SHE WOULD NEVER MARRY AX 


OFFICER. 


‘* Dente si nigro Geres, vel uno 
Turpior ungui ; 


Crederem ;”*"— Hor: Lib. HI, Carm: ypp 


Lost, fairest Anna, are your vows, 


The slight pretence is vain; 


While with soft hope your bosom glows 


You still affect disdain. 


No promise now my fear dispels, 


Incredulous I hear, 


Tho’ on your lips persuasion dwells 


And Love inhabits there. 


Tor when fond Belles have dar’d deceive, 


I know no ill in store; 


No honour lost have they to grieve, 


No lessened charms deplore. 


But should that face some pimple bear 


For every fib you tell, 


Or sorrow cloud those eyes with care, 


Where smiles are wont to dwell; 


Or should a tooth then change its hue, 


Or, equal source of woe, 


Some rival lure away from you 


The homage of a beau; 


Or should your heart, or fan be lost, 


Or partner at a ball, 


You cease to be the ruling toast, 


Or other ill befall. 


Then should I, Anna, on thy truth 


With eager joy rely, 


And ruptur'd hear that charms and youth 


Could arts and arms defy. 
S. G. 


EPIGRAMA. 
DE DON JOSEPH YGLESIAS. 


Hablando de cierta historia, 
A un necio se pregunté 
Ta acuerdas ta? Y respondié 
Esperen que haga memoria. 
Mi Ines, viendo su idiotismo, 


TDixo risuena al momento: 
Haz tambien entendimiento 
Que te costara lo mismo. 


EPIGRAMA. 


HAMBRIENTO QUE ESTABA LIMPIANDO &' 


DIENTES. 
SALVADOR JACINTO POLO DE MEDINA. 


Tu piensas que nos desmientes 
Con el palilio pulido, 

Con que sin haber comedo 
Fristan, te limpias los dientes ; 
Pero la hambre cruel 

Da en comerte y en picarte 
De suerte que no es limpiarte 
Sino rascarte con el 


*, A Translation is requested. 

















Who toil their Country’s right to save. 
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